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ANTHROPOLOGIC MISCELLANEA 

Anthropology at the British Association. — The Australian meeting of 
1914 will always occupy a prominent place in the annals of the British 
Association, if only on account of the interest attaching to the proceed- 
ings of its Anthropological Section. Not only did the representatives of 
this rapidly developing branch of science muster in full strength, but 
their discussions, bearing as they did largely on Australian problems 
which are concerned with the most primitive of existing human types, 
were throughout directed to fundamentals. Needless to say, the shadow 
of the great war raging in Europe cast a chill over the spirits of all 
concerned, and it needed a certain moral effort to carry through a pro- 
gram in which, at least as originally designed, business and pleasure 
claimed equal shares. As it was, the inclination of the balance toward 
the side of seriousness was not without its advantage for those students 
who found the allotted time all too short to enable them to cope with 
Australia's magnificent ethnological collections. These must be seen 
before one is in a position to assign to Australian culture its true place 
in the evolutionary scale. 

In Western Australia certain anthropologists of the advance party 
got into touch with aboriginals, and again in South Australia Professor 
Stirling organized a most successful expedition of the whole section to 
Milang, where a large group of the Narrinyeri tribe were on view, so that 
everyone was presently hard at work, spurred on by the discovery that, 
even if degeneration has gone far, there still exists plenty of valuable 
lore to be garnered. It must be added that in the Adelaide Museum 
Professor Stirling has amassed wealth untold in the way of ethnological 
material, special value attaching to the spoils from the central deserts, 
illustrative as they are of the life of the now famous Arunta and their 
congeners. At Adelaide, too. Professor Sollas gave an evening lecture on 
prehistoric man, which delighted his large audience. 

Formal proceedings opened at Melbourne on Friday, August 14, 
Prof. G. Elliot Smith leading ofT with a remarkable comparison of certain 
customs and inventions of the ancient Egyptians with those of primitive 
peoples of the Far East, the full development of his argument being un- 
fortunately somewhat hampered by want of time. After Dr A. Low had 
described the finding of certain curious cists of the Bronze age in the 
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northeast of Scotland, the section adjourned to the museum. Here, 
first of all, Messrs A. S. Kenyon and D. J. Mahoney exhibited and ex- 
plained a very rich series of aboriginal stone implements, extending from 
the well-polished adze at one end of the scale to the roughest Paleolithic 
and even Eolithic types at the other. Then Prof. Baldwin Spencer 
showed all manner of specimens of native handiwork, including a re- 
markable series of drawings on bark from the Alligator river, Northern 
Territory. 

On Tuesday, August i8, Mr Balfour gave forth the results of his 
investigations into the remains of an early Stone age in South Africa. 
He was followed by Dr Marett, who, as chairman of the committee that 
has undertaken the recent excavation of a Mousterian cave habitation 
in Jersey, was able to report a rich harvest of discoveries. Prof. G. Elliot 
Smith and Prof. J. Symington then engaged in a discussion, scarcely 
less impassioned than it was profound, concerning the possibility of 
deducing the shape of the human brain from that of the inner surface of 
the cranial wall, with special reference to the primitive characters that 
have been attributed on these grounds to the Piltdown skull. Major 
A. J. N. Tremearne, who was returning next day to Europe on military 
duty, wound up the morning with a well-illustrated account of the Bori, 
or disease-spirit, ceremonies of certain Hausa colonies in North Africa. 
In the afternoon Prof. Felix von Luschan, of Berlin, delighted a large 
audience with a discourse dealing with the question, "Are we degenerate?' 
and embodying various more or less startling proposals of a practical 
nature in the interest of eugenics. 

On Wednesday, August 19, the whole morning was devoted to a 
debate, initiated by Dr Rivers, on the subject, " Is Australian Culture 
Simple or Complex?" The section listened with the greatest interest to 
Dr Graebner, who holds strong views on this particular topic, and the ball 
was kept rolling by Professors SoUas, Berry, von Luschan, and Haddon, 
Rev. J. Mathew, Mr Balfour, Mr A. R. Brown, Dr Malinowski, Dr 
Marett, and others. The discussion as a whole was most profitable, 
though perhaps it raised more problems than it solved. It remains to 
add, in reference to proceedings in Victoria, that, besides enjoying un- 
limited facilities for study at the museum, and in Professor Berry's 
well-equipped department of anatomy, the anthropologists had the op- 
portunity of visiting an aboriginal quarry at Fisherman's Bend, near 
Melbourne, and, again, of making further acquaintance with aboriginals, 
since the Colanderrk station near Healesville provides types from several 
parts of the continent, the older members of the native community pre- 
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serving considerable traces of their former culture, as witness their 
corrobborree songs which Professor von Luschan was careful to record 
by means of the phonograph. 

Arrived at Sydney, the section on Friday, August 21, was treated by 
Sir Everard im Thurn to a presidential address which summed up in 
telling fashion his impressions of the character of the so-called " savage " 
in the shape of the primitive Fijian. He emphasized " the enormous, 
scarcely conceivable difference in habit of thought which separates the 
savage from the civilized man," and showed on the strength of his ex- 
perience as an administrator that the process of mutual adjustment, so 
far as it is possible at all, must necessarily be slow, demanding, too, on 
our part much patience, good will, and anthropological science.* Dr 
Ashby followed with an account of various archeological discoveries of 
his own at Malta. Then a most sensational announcement was "sprung" 
on the meeting. It appears that, just about the time that the pioneers 
of the British Association were setting foot on Australian soil, a highly 
petrified skull was found on the Darling Downs, Queensland, such as 
may very well prove to be assignable to Pleistocene times, Pleistocene 
man in Australia having hitherto existed only in the sphere of pure hy- 
pothesis. Professors David and Wilson, who exhibited the specimen to 
the much-moved section, were careful to state the case for the attribution 
of a high antiquity to the specimen with the greatest caution, the chief 
argument, pending a full study of the anatomical characters, resting on 
the fact that the state of petrification which the skull displays corresponds 
closely to that observable in regard to the remains of Diprotodon and 
other extinct animals from the same district. The Reverend Doctor 
George Brown then read extracts from an interesting paper on Samoan 
folklore, which he has offered to Folk- Lore for publication. 

On Tuesday, August 25, the morning session opened with a discussion, 
led by Dr Haddon, on the importance of the study of anthropology for 
the administrator. The president lent the weight of his great authority 
to the plea for a more thorough instruction of those who are set over 
natives in the mental habits and culture of their charges, and something 
was said by other speakers of what is being done by some of the British 
universities to provide an education in anthropology, both theoretical 
and applied. Dr Rivers next spoke of gerontocracy in its bearing on 
marriage in Australia, showing how the old men's tendency to appro- 
priate all available wives has in certain cases left its mark on the per- 

' Sir Everard im Thurn's presidential address appears in Science, New York, 
October 9, 1914. 
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manent structure of society. Mr A. R. Brown followed with an account 
of the varieties of toteriiism in Australia, his classification covering several 
new types recently discovered by himself in Northern Territory, or by 
Mrs Bates in the Eucla district. In the afternoon the section repaired 
to the museum, where local experts provided a full program. Mr R. 
Etheridge commented on various ethnological exhibits from Australia 
and New Guinea, being part of the rich collection over which he presides. 
Mr S. A. Smith dealt with various anatomical peculiarities of the Austra- 
lian aborigines. Messrs Flashman, Hedley, Enright, and Elmore were 
also to thank for interesting contributions and exhibits, while a great 
debt is due to Prof. J. T. Wilson, who, despite the severe duties of military 
censor, managed to arrange for so strongly supported and well-organized 
a sectional meeting as that of the anthropologists at Sydney. 

It has proved quite impossible to do justice here to the multitudinous 
experiences which, altogether apart from the formal proceedings of the 
section, have served to make the Australian visit of the Association, 
and of the anthropologists in particular, at once pleasant and profitable 
in a quite unique way. The unfailing kindness and hospitality shown by 
our over-seas brethren one and all make it a too invidious task to assign 
special thankS; and it must suffice, by way of showing due gratitude, to 
see to it that, in the way of science, Australia's myriad wonders and 
excellences are henceforth rated at their proper worth. As for the an- 
thropologists in particular, they cannot be accused of having neglected 
Australia, since it has ever been the happy hunting-ground of the theorist 
seeking to, reconstitute the life of primitive man; but at any rate it is 
likely that henceforth the study of Australian problems will proceed 
more intensively, inasmuch as the astonishing wealth of the Australian 
museums has been realized from near at hand. Moreover, we come away 
feeling that we have left on the spot plenty of men capable of carrying out 
the best kind of anthropological work, if only those in control of ways- 
and means can be induced to make proper provision for a branch of study 
in which Australia might well aspire to lead the world. — Nature, London,. 
October 22. 

A Cheyenne Dictionary. — The veteran Mennonite missionary, 
Reverend Rodolphe Petter, who has spent twenty-three years with the. 
Cheyenne of Oklahoma, and is without question the best authority ons 
the language and general ethnology of the tribe, announces as nearly ready 
for publication his " English-Cheyenne Dictionary," a monumental work 
which has engaged much of his study time for a number of years. Mt- 
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Petter is of Switzerland, the country which has given to American eth- 
nology Gallatin, Gatschet, and Bandelier. After graduating in theology 
and receiving ordination at home, he volunteered for the Indian mission 
work, having as an equipment, besides a practical knowledge of agri- 
culture and mechanics, a ready acquaintance with the classical languages, 
French, German, and medicine, to which he afterward added English 
on arriving in this country. In 1 891 he was assigned to the Cheyenne 
mission at Cantonment, Oklahoma, where he has since resided until 
within the last year, being now on temporary furlough for the purpose of 
arranging his linguistic material. On coming to the tribe Mr Petter at 
once devot«d himself to an earnest study of the language, which he 
mastered so thoroughly that for years he has used it entirely in all his 
communication with the Indians, both in church and in camp. His 
English also is nearly perfect, and he preaches as occasion demands in 
any one of four languages with almost equal fluency. A manuscript 
English-Cheyenne dictionary which he prepared some years ago has been 
several times laboriously duplicated for the use of other missionaries in 
the tribe, both in Oklahoma and Montana, and forms the basis of the 
present work. He has also published in the same language a Cheyenne 
Reading Book (1895), the first book ever published in Cheyenne; trans- 
lations of the gospels of Luke and John; the Pilgrim's Progress; several 
compilations of hymns; and a considerable volume of extracts from the 
Old and New Testaments ( iIo5Z Maheo Heeszistoz, igi^,). His "Sketch 
of the Cheyenne Grammar" was published in Volume I of the Memoirs 
of the American Anthropological Association in 1907. He has also a 
Cheyenne-English Dictionary and a Cheyenne Grammar still in manu- 
script. 

As originally planned, the present dictionary would make nearly 1000 
printed pages of large size, in two volumes, and embodying, besides 
etymologies and definitions, a great amount of ethnologic material relating 
to botany, medicine, geography, ritual, and daily home life. The price 
is necessarily high, the edition being limited to about fifty copies, and 
the printing being done upon the Gammeter multigraph, by his son, 
Valdo Petter, who was born with the tribe and knows the language 
thoroughly. Should the work receive sufficient encouragement it will 
be followed by a Cheyenne-English Dictionary and a Cheyenne Grammar. 
Further information and specimen sheets may be obtained by addressing 
the author, Rev. Rodolphe Petter, Kettle Falls, Washington. 

James Mooney 
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Philadelphia Meeting of the American Anthropological Association. — 

The annual meeting of the American Anthropological Association was 
held at the University Museum, Philadelphia, December 28-31, 1914, in 
affiliation with the American Folk-Lore Society and Section H of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science. The attendance 
was satisfactory, and a rather extended program was presented. It was 
decided to hold a special session in San Francisco, August 2-7, 1915, and 
to empower Prof. A. L. Kroeber, of the University of California, to make 
all arrangements relating to the meeting. A decision as to the place of 
the next annual meeting was referred to the Executive Committee. The 
secretary of the Committee on Phonetics, Dr E. Sapir, read the commit- 
tee's report in abstract, and the members were instructed to publish the 
entire report in whatever form seemed most appropriate. The following 
officers for 191 5 were elected by acclamation : President: F. W. Hodge, 
Bureau of American Ethnology. Vice-President, 1915: Clark Wissler, 
American Museum of Natural History. Vice-President, 1916: A. L. 
Kroeber, University of California. Vice-President, 1917: George B. 
Gordon, University of Pennsylvania. Vice-President, 1918: Berthold 
Laufer, Field Museum, Chicago. Secretary: George Grant MacCurdy, 
Yale University. Treasurer: B. T. B. Hyde, New York City. Editor: 
Pliny E. Goddard, American Museum of Natural History. Associate 
Editors: J. R. Swanton, R. H. Lowie. Executive Committee: A. M. 
Tozzer, E. Sapir, J. Walter Fewkes. 

Council: F. W. Putnam, F. Boas, W. H. Holmes, J. W. Fewkes, R. B. 
Dixon, F. W. Hodge, C. Wissler, A. L. Kroeber, G. B. Gordon, B. Laufer, 
G. G. MacCurdy, B. T. B. Hyde (ex-officio) ; A. E. Jenks, S. A. Barrett, 
W. Hough, A. Hrdlicka, A. M. Tozzer, F. G. Speck, A. A. Goldenweiser, 
E. A. Hooton, A. V. Kidder, F. C. Cole (1915); Byron Cummings, G. H. 
Pepper, W. C. Farabee, J. R. Swanton, G. G. Heye, H. J. Spinden, T. T. 
Waterman, C. M. Barbeau, W. D. Wallis, A. B. Lewis, Stansbury Hagar 
(1916); W. C. Mills, H. Montgomery, C. B. Moore, W. K. Moorehead, 
C. Peabody, C. C. Willoughby, T. Michelson, A. B. Skinner, M. H. Saville 
(1917); A. C. Fletcher, C. P. Bowditch, S. Culin, R. H. Lowie, C. H. 
Hawes, E. Sapir, N. C. Nelson, H. Bingham, J. A. Mason, G. A. Dorsey, 
E. W. Gifford (1918). 

" Pawnee," " Tatarrax," and " Harahey." — Information received 
from Mr James Murie, a member of the Pawnee tribe, sheds additional 
light on the derivation of these three names. After extended inquiry 
Mr Murie has reached the conclusion that the common tribal name 
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Pawnee is from Paris", signifying "hunters," and was the answer given 
by Pawnee when first asked by white people who they were. In this 
term the r is not pronounced as in English, but sounds like fused r-d, 
while the final vowel (") is barely uttered. Tatarrax, it will be re- 
called, is mentioned by Gomara (Hist. Gen. Indies, cap. ccxiii, 1553) as 
the name of a chief of the province of Harahey, that lay beyond the 
province of Quivira, which latter has been identified as the country of the 
Wichita Indians in eastern central Kansas in the middle of the sixteenth 
century. Mr Murie states that Tatarrax is evidently intended for 
Tdturash, meaning " I found it," sometimes shortened to hUrash. A Skidi 
Pawnee bearing the same name died in Oklahoma after the tribe was 
removed thence from Nebraska in 1873-75. The name Harahey, asserts 
Mr Murie, is unquestionably derived from Awdhi, the name by which 
the Skidi are known to the Wichita. Indeed this derivation is the only 
reasonable one, since Coronado learned of the province of Harahey 
while among the Wichita (Quivira) Indians, consequently his chroniclers 
recorded the Wichita designation for the important Skidi branch of the 
Pawnee. F. W. Hodge 

The Berlin Music Archive. — One of the most important and interest- 
ing departments of the Berlin University Museum is the Phonogramm- 
Archiv, a collection of phonograph records of the music of primitive 
peoples in all parts of the world. The Archiv is in direct connection with 
the Psychological Institute and is under the able supervision of Dr 
Erich M. von Hornbostel, of international reputation in his specialty, 
assisted by Dr Otto Abraham. Dr von Hornbostel himself is originally 
of Vienna, where he established the first important work of the kind, 
the Phonogramm-Archivs-Kommission of the Imperial Academy of 
Sciences, now in charge of Dr Rudolf Poch, author of a valuable Guide 
for Collectors of Phonograph Records. The Berlin collection exceeds 
5000 cylinders, representing hundred of tribes, particularly those of the 
German colonies and protectorates in Africa and the Far East, and in- 
cluding also a number of Indian records taken by Dr von Hornbostel 
while studying the Plains tribes some years ago. Bulletins and journal 
papers embodying the results of special studies are published from time 
to time, one of the latest, by Dr von Hornbostel, relating to the music 
of the Solomon islands, based on material of the Thurnwald South Sea 
Expedition, 1906-1909. He has also in contemplation monographs on 
the pan-pipes and xylophone, and on Chinese musical form. A series 
of lectures on music development is conducted for the University by 
Dr C. Stumpf, author of The Beginnings of Music. 

James Mooney 
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William Nelson, lawyer and historian, died at Paroma., Mata, on 
August 10, after an illness of more than a year. He was born in Newark, 
N. J., February 10, 1847, received a public school education, and was 
given the degree of A. M. by Princeton in 1896. He engaged in journal- 
ism in Newark and Paterson for several years, was admitted to the bar, 
and practised law at Paterson since 1875. Mr Nelson was chairman of 
the Public Records Commission of New Jersey, secretary of the New 
Jersey Historical Society since 1880, and a member of several other his- 
torical and scientific organizations, including the American Anthro- 
pological Association, of which he was a founder. He was editor of the 
New Jersey Archives, and author of The Indians of New Jersey, Personal 
Names of the Indians of New Jersey, History of the City of Paterson, etc. 

In the September number of Folk-Lore (London) Miss C. S. Burne 
continues her valuable studies of the geographical distribution of British 
folk-customs. In this paper she deals with the customs known as soul- 
ing, elementing, and catterning, practised in parts of the western midlands 
in November. They exhibit an example of successive layers of imported 
custom superimposed on a foundation of indigenous custom. First 
come the ancient, almost prehistoric, autumnal celebrations of the Old 
and New Year, probably always combined with a Feast of the Dead. 
Then Christianity transforms the pagan feast into the festival of Hallow- 
mass. Next we meet with that combination of newly introduced sub- 
sidiary cults with newly organized and specialized crafts, which marks the 
progress of civilization in the Middle Ages. Thus St Clement and St 
Catherine come into local prominence. Finally comes the period of 
decay, when the theological changes of the sixteenth century shatter the 
religious side of the kindly old customs, while simultaneously the cen- 
tralizing despotism of succeeding centuries and a civilization growing 
more and more complicated deprive these rites, once so important, of any 
real significance, and they dwindle away or are kept up only by the most 
conservative part of the population, the children, wherever their elders 
allow them to benefit by them. — Nature. 

Mr George G. Heye has added a number of specimens to his North 
American ethnological collection in the University Museum, Philadelphia. 
Some of these were obtained by him in Europe during a journey which he 
made in the summer of 1913. Among these objects are a fine old painted 
buflfalo-hide war-shield protected by its deerskin cover. This is a first- 
rate example of the war-shield of the Plains Indians. A number of pieces 
of quillwork also deserve special mention, as well as several pairs of 
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leggings of the Naskapi Indians with characteristic decorations in fine 
style and workmanship. The Heye collections have further been enriched 
by a number of wampum belts which, added to those already on exhibi- 
tion, make this collection of wampum now the largest and most notable 
in existence. Among the Indian tribes represented by these wampum 
belts are the Penobscot, the Passamaquoddy, the Micmac, the Ojibway, 
the Delawares, the Huron, and the Iroquois. Besides the belts which 
have historical association, having been identified with treaty obliga- 
tions, there are a number of ornaments and strings of wampum, such as 
served for ceremonial use. 

In the Journal of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland for 
September Mrs Brunicardi contributes an interesting summary of our 
existing knowledge of the shore-dwellers of ancient Ireland. The map 
shows the curious distribution of their kitchen-middens. They appear 
at only three sites on the east coast, while on the west and south they are 
fairly numerous, chiefly in Donegal, Galway, Clare, Kerry, and near the 
harbors of Cork and Waterford. The writer discusses these remains in 
great detail with references to the original authorities. Very little 
pottery and no evidence of the use of metal are found in them, and Mr 
Knowles regards them as among the earliest remains we possess of the 
Neolithic age. These shore-dwellers appear to have been a distinct race, 
probably a degraded one, living almost entirely on shell-fish, periodically 
migrating in search of food, but possessing what may be termed head- 
quarters to which the whole tribe sometimes returned, and this they 
regarded as their home. 

The University Museum of Philadelphia has announced the fol- 
lowing lectures early in 1915: January 9, Roy Chapman Andrews, of the 
American Museum of Natural History, New York, " In the Wilderness of 
Northern Korea and Southern Manchuria." January 16, Professor A. V. 
Williams Jackson, of Columbia University, " Persian Art." January 23, 
Dr Esther B. Van Deman, Associate of the Carnegie Institution, " Roman 
Remains in Northern Africa." January 30, Prof. Charles C. Torrey, of 
Yale University, " Mohammedan Art." February 6, Prof. E. Washburn 
Hopkins, of Yale University, " Art of India." February 13, Prof. 
Frederick W. Williams, of Yale University, " Chinese Art." 

The Sectional Committee of Section H of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science recommended the names of twenty-eight 
members for fellowship, and the Council of that Association duly elected 
them. The recommendation of the Sectional Committee that George 
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M. Stratton, of the University of California, be elected Vice-President of 
the Section for the ensuing year, was likewise approved by the General 
Committee. Professor L. Witmer was elected a member of the Council : 
Dr P. E. Goddard a member of the General Committee; and Prof. F. 
Boas a member of the Sectional Committee to serve five years. 

Mr Harlan I. Smith, archeologist, of the Geological Surveyof Canada, 
is carrying on intensive exploration in the shell-heaps of Merigomish, 
Nova Scotia, where important results are anticipated, especially since the 
country lying around the Gulf of St Lawrence was formerly inhabited 
by no fewer than four totally different tribes. W. B. Nickerson is con- 
tinuing explorations in the mounds, earthworks, and village sites of 
southwestern Manitoba, and W. J. Wintemberg is exploring a section of 
country between Prescott and Peterborough for a site of a culture different 
from that of the Roebuck site which he excavated in 1 91 2. 

As previously announced in this journal. Current Anthropological 
Literature ceased publication with Volume H, No. 4 (October-De- 
cember, 191 3). Members of the American Anthropological Association 
or of the American Folk-Lore Society would do well to examine their 
files of this periodical, and should any of the quarterly numbers be lacking, 
to make immediate application for the missing parts to the Editor of the 
Association, who will have the lacunae filled without cost. To non-mem- 
bers of either of the organizations mentioned the price is twenty-five 
cents per number. 

A VALUABLE collection of ethnological specimens has just been re- 
ceived by the University of Pennsylvania Museum from Dr William C. 
Farabee, who is at the head of the University's Amazon expedition. The 
specimens were collected in the southern part of British Guiana among the 
Carib and Arawak Indians and other hitherto unknown tribes. They 
include clothing for men and women, made from the feathers of the 
macaw and other birds of rich plumage, paintings of religious ceremonials 
on sticks, beadwork, bows and arrows, spears, hammocks, and domestic 
utensils. 

The National Academy of Sciences is to publish a monthly 
journal of proceedings, commencing with the present year. The main 
purpose of the proceedings is to obtain the prompt publication and wide 
circulation of a comprehensive survey, in the form of brief original articles, 
of the more important scientific researches currently made by American 
investigators. The field of anthropology will be represented in the new 
publication by Mr W. H. Holmes. 
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The American Museum of Natural History has received from 
Messrs M. Guggenheim and Sons the gift of a small collection of pre- 
historic objects found in a copper mine at Chuquicamata, Chile. The 
collection consists chiefly of hafted stone hammers and wooden scrapers. 
These were the implements used by the Indians in pre-Spanish days in 
collecting the copper (atacamite) with which they made knives and other 
implements. 

A REMARKABLE showing was made during the first weeks of the year 
at the University of Utah at Salt Lake City, where more than forty 
students were enrolled in the elementary course in American archeology, 
seven in the advanced course (given in 19 14-15 for the first time), and 
more than twenty in the class for Greek archeology. The courses in 
archeology are given by Dean Byron Cummings. 

Dr Albert S. Bickmore died at Nonquitt, Mass., on August 12, 
aged seventy-five years. Dr Bickmore rendered great aid to the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History, New York, in obtaining its charter in 
1869, from which time until 1884 he was its curator; subsequently he 
traveled many thousands of miles in the interest of the Museum, gather- 
ing large collections. 

In the course of 1914, Mr F. H. S. Knowles, formerly of Oxford 
University, England, was appointed permanent physical anthropologist 
of the Geological Survey of Canada. The Anthropological Division of 
the Geological Survey now comprises three sections. Ethnology (including 
Linguistics), Archeology, and Physical Anthropology. 

At the meeting of the San Francisco Society of the Archeological 
Institute of America held at the Art Institute, November 28, papers were 
read by Dr Thomas T. Waterman on The Social Organization of Ancient 
Tenochtitlan and by Dr A. L. Kroeber on The Problem of the Age of the 
American Race and Cultures. 

During the week ending November 14, Professor George Grant 
MacCurdy lectured twice for the Pittsburgh Academy of Science and 
Art, once at Swarthmore College, and once for the Hartford Society of 
the Archeological Institute of America. 

The Library of Congress has enriched its collection of books re- 
lating to the native languages of North America by the purchase of 168 
volumes of duplicates in the Edward E. Ayer collection. 

The Harvard corporation has appointed Arthur W. Carpenter, 
of Boston, to the Central American fellowship in archeology, with an 
income of ?6oo a year. 
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The American Folk-Lore Society reelected Dr P. E. Goddard presi- 
dent and Prof. C. Peabody secretary, and elected Mr A. B. Skinner 
assistant secretary. 

Dr Ferdinand Freiherr von Adrian- Werburg, former president 
of the Anthropologischen Gesellschaft in Wien, died April 14, 1914. 

Dr Otto Finsch, the well-known ethnographer and geographer of 
Braunschweig, celebrated on August 8 his seventy-fifth birthday. 

Dr J. Walter Fewkes, of the Bureau of American Ethnology, has 
been elected a member of the American Antiquarian Society. 



